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NOTICE. 

With the commencement of the period of summer drowsiness, the regular semi- 
monthly issues of THE COLLECTOR will be suspended, unless matter of sufficient im- 
portance occurs to call for an extra number. The next regular number of this paper 
Will, therefore, appear on July 15th. 



SMALL TALK AND PALAVER 



'"THE other day I encountered on Broadway one of our promi- 
*■ nent picture-dealers returning to his gallery from his lunch- 
eon at Delmonico's. I expressed my surprise to find him on 
Broadway while the big picture sales in Paris were the theme 
of the Boulevard. " My dear fellow," said he, " I might go over 
for appearance's sake ; but to buy pictures — why, you can get them 
cheaper here. All the 1830 pictures sell well now in Paris. There 
is a run on them. In fact it is the last of the genuine stock which 
is being sold. We may have another season or two like this, and 
then — pouff — for a new school. But I do not think it will be the 
impressionists. It is more likely to be the Dutchmen than they. 
A light, please ? Thank you. You will find me at home all summer, 
excepting when I may go to the country over Sunday." 

There is reason in this statement. The run of big prices on 
pictures of a certain school continues in Paris. Let us look at 
some of the figures. 

*'* * 

The Cottier sale, which realized a total of nearly §115,000, from 
two sessions, commenced on May 27th. Corot's "Orpheus," 
which was originally painted for Prince Demidoff, and has been 
engraved by Delaunay, was valued by M. Durand Ruel, the expert, at 
i25,ooof. The first bid was 5o,ooof. Two bids brought it up to ioo,- 
ooof., and it finally went for i i5,ooof., plus five per cent for auction 
expenses, which would bring it up to i2o,75of., plus the cost of en- 
tering the United States, fOr it was bought by M. Durand Ruel 
for an American amateur. The second price of the day, 66,ooof., 
was also given for a Corot " Les Dunes de Zuydcoote pr6s Dun- 
kerque." Mesdag, the Dutch artist, captured Millet's " Hagar in the 
Desert " for the moderate sum of 6,ioof., and a work of his own, 
showing an arrival of fishing boats, for 2,2oof. Other heavy pur- 
chasers, among the dealers, were E; J. Van Wisselingh, of The 
Hague and London, Boussod, Valadon & Co., and M. Temp'lin. 

* * * 

More prices worth noting at the same sale were : Corot, " Out- 
skirts of a Village," 3,88of.; "River Banks- Morning Effect," 
3,2oof.; " Moonlight," 6,7oof. " Reminiscence of Italy— a Glade," 
5,ooof.; "Dante and Virgil," o.soof.; " Landscape," 3,9001. Dau- 
bigny, " Landscape," 3,ioof.; "Harvest," 6,3oof.; "The Shepherd- 
ess, 3£5of.; " The Apple Tree," 4,5oof.; " Marine," 4,ioof.; " Moon- 
light Effect, 3,050!.; "The Island of Vaux," 8,ioof.; "The Ocean," 
8,000. Rousseau, " The Mountain," 4,9oof.; " Landscape in Au- 

?.*£%?% 5,< *?l- ; " The Pond '" 6 < Ioof - D1 az> "Flowers," 3,500!.; 

Oak Trees, 6,ooof; " Underwood," 4,ooof.; " Under the Leafage " 
4,ooof. Orchardson, "Too Good to be True," 2i,ooof. Roybet 

A Sixteenth Century Kitchen," 3,ooof. Delacroix, "Algerian 




Girl," 9,8oof.; " The Vendean," 5,7oof. Courbet, " L'Automne," 
5,icof.; "The Cavern," 7,ooof. Fromentin, " Camels — a Study," 
3,7oof. Guardi, "View of Venice," io.soof. Kalf, "Still Life," 
io.ooof. Monticelli, " Landscape, with Figures,", 3,20of.; "Cupid's 
Garden," 3,7oof.; " The Fete," 5,ooof.; " Landscape, Autumnal Ef- 
fect," 2,7oof.; "In the Rocks," 4,ooof.; "The Princess," 3,5oof.; 
"Landscape," 3,5oof.; "A Summer Afternoon," 7,ooof.; "The 
Ball," 7,3oof.; " The Festival of Isis," io.ooof. Maris, " View of Am- 
sterdam," 6,ooof.; " The Towing Path," 4,ooof. Millet, " The Rape 

of Hylas," 3,6oof. 

* * * 

The Haro sale occurred on May 30th and 31st and. realized a 
'total of over half a million francs. Among the notable prices 
were : Teniers, " La Legon de Flute," 8,ooof.; " Le Fumeur," 5,7oof.; 
" Le Tir a l'Arc, 4,95of. Fragonard, " Les Amants Heureux," 
i2,ooof.; Goyen, " Village Pres de Harlem," 7,ioof. Clouet, " Por- 
trait d'un Prince de la Maison de France." 6, ioof.; "Portrait 
d'Homme," 5,ooof. Ghirlandajo, " Portrait de Jeune Homme," 
4,ooof. Memling, " Le Triomphe . de la Rose Rouge," 7,600! ; 
" Sainte Veronique," 9,75of. Daubigny, " Une Plage a Maree 
Basse," 5,8oof. Diaz, " Paysage d'Onent," 5,9oof. Clement, " La. 
Sieste. 5,2oof. Courbet, " Les Amants dans la Campagne ; senti- 
ments du Jeune age," 4,000!. Chaplin, " Le RSve d'Amour," 15,- 
2oof. Rembrandt, " Portrait de Saskia Ulenburgh de Leeuwar- 
den," 49,500!.; " Le Repos pendant la Fuite en Egypte," i5,ooof. 
Ruysdael, " L'Hiver," 7,2oof. Rousseau, " Le Monte-Blanc, les 
Alpes et la Lac de Geneve," 6,iobf. Hanoteau, " L'Eau Dormante," 
4,ooof. Delacroix, "La Sibylle au Rameau d'Or," 9,7oof.; "La 
Nymphe Egerie et Numa Pompilius," 4,5o5f. Domingo, " A Votre 
Sante," 7,ooof. Ingres, " Studies for the Martyrdom of Saint 
Symphorien," 3,6oof.; " Studies for the Angels in the Vow of 
Louis XIII.," 2, soof.; "Portrait de Mme. Leblanc " (pencil draw- 
ing), 2,o5of. Pajou, "Robespierre" (terra cotta bust from life), 
3,oopf. Carolus Duran, " Dans la Rosee," i6,ooof. Rubens, " Por- 
trait d'Helene Fourment, seconde femme de Rubens " (drawing in 
three colors), 3,3oof. Van Dyck (Philip), "La Chaste Suzanne 
Surprise par les Deux Viellards," 3 2oof. Robert (Hubert), " La 
Tentation de Saint Antoine," 2,6oof. Regnault. "Alhambra de 
Grenade Cour des Lions (1869)" (water color), 3,ooof. 

* * * 

Rubens' " Burial of Christ," ordered by the Prince Elector of 
Mayence for Cologne, valued by the expert at 66,ooof., brought 
38,ooof. A little Greuze "Innocence" started at 25,ooof., next 
28,ooof. and so on until it reached the sum of 40,ooof. The first 
picture to run into the five figures was " La Rentree Avant 
L'Orage," a fine work in a dark key by Jacque. This picture at 
one time belonged to M. Thiers. The first bid was 8,ooof. In 
half a minute it rushed up to io.ooof., and a bid of io,30of. finally 
took it. Next came a very fine marine sunset by Jules Dupre, 
which, after a duel between two bidders, one of whom amused the 
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gathering a great deal by raising against his competitor by irritat- 
ing minimums the sum of five francs at a time, sold for 14,3051. A 
Delacroix, "• The Infant Christ," after Raphael, opened with a 
bid of 8,ooof. and was sold at i2,ooof. The large and poetic can- 
vas by Henner, " Eclogue," went at 12,5051. The experts asked 
75,ooof. for " Le Ruisseau du Puits Noir," a luminous landscape by 
Courbet, which originally belonged to the Secretan collection. 
The first bid was 30,ooof., and it was rapidly run up by bids of a 
thousand at a time to 39,000!., at which price it was knocked 
down. No picture was more keenly competed for during the sale 
than Regnault's oriental composition, "La Sortie du Pacha a 
Tanger," famous as being his last work, a marvelous harmony in 
white and red. Opening with a bid of i5,ooof. it rattled up In a 
very few minutes to 29,ooof., at which figure the hammer fell. The 
" Sardanapalus " of Delacroix was put up at a reserve of ioo.ooof. 
as was also Courbet's " Atelier du Peintre." Both were withdrawn 
for lack of bids to meet the upset price. The sale was an event in 
its way and had a large attendance. 

* * * 

Some of the figures at the Barbedienne sale on June 2d and 3d 
were: Barye, "Lion au Repos," 9,4oof; "Combat de Tigres," 
7,7oof.; " Leopard Eating, ' 2,4001,; " Serpent au Repos," 3,ooof; 
" Tigre se Vautrant," i,8cof.; " Lion et Lionne Dormant," 2,ooof.; 
"Daims.au Soleil Couchant," 2,6oof.; the last five being water 
colors. Cabat, "Le Jardin Beau j on, 3,1 oof. Couture, "Damocles," 
3,ooof.; " L'Enfant Prodfgue," 5,8oof.; " Les Promises," 3,6001.; 
"Etude de Nu," 4,150!.; " Pifferaro," 4,i5of.; " Le Petit Gille," 
4,i5of.; "Homme a Genoux," 3,i2of.; " Le Pifferaro," 5,7oof. 
Dupre, "Coucher de Soleil," 15,600!. Jacque, " Clair de Lune.; 
Betail a l'Abreuvoir,' 5,65of. Millet, " La Bouillie," 5 ooof. 
Troyon, " Vaches au P&turage," 33,100!. 

* * * 

One would be astonished, writes one of my subscribers, to know 
the immense number o! postage stamps which are received annu- 
ally at the offices of the large insurance companies in this city. I 
had often wondered myself what use they made of them until 
recently, when the matter was explained to me by a clerk who 
had charge of the receiving of foreign and domestic letters in one 
o! the largest o! these corporations downtown.- According to his 
statement the letters addressed to the society are all handled by 
him prior to the examination o! their contents by the auditor. 
After the envelopes are opened by him and emptied, they are 
carefully packed away until he has time to go over them and de- 
tach the stamps, which he sorts out according to the countries from 
which they came, and again lays them away in envelopes until he 
has enough to make it worth while carrying them to the stamp 
dealers where he sells them. As the correspondence of these vast 
corporations includes every nook and corner of the world acces- 
sible to the post, you can imagine that there must be very many 

rare and curious stamps among this young man's perquisites. 

* * * 

I wa's strolling through Nassau street a !ew days since, my 
friendly correspondent goes on, when I happened to see a large 
upright glass case in which and about two-thirds towards the top, 
there were thousands of foreign stamps of numberless nationalities 
and varieties. On a large paster on the inside was written " 25 
cents a thousand." I went upstairs and purchased a thousand, 
and while looking over a catalogue of stamps and coins, which 
was attached by a chain to the counter, I remarked to the party in 
charge that they seemed to be very reasonable as to their charges 
for them. " Well," he said " I'll tell you how it is. We buy those 
kind for nearly nothing. They are all common. Probably out of that 
thousand you may find 50 different varieties and all the rest are 
duplicates. The fifty that, were you a beginner (who, by the way, 
are the only ones who do buy them), you would find useful are of 
course only the very commonest stamps that we get. The others 
we paste on sheets or put in envelopes, and in that way sell them 
for much better prices. It is a sort of job lot, don't you see, but 
you don't lose any money on it at the price, for you can use the 
singles and trade off others among any stamp collectors you 

know." 

# * * 

' Just at this moment, my informant proceeds, a young man came 
in who carried a small satchel loaded with different envelopes 
which he proceeded to deposit on the counter. Out of these, one 
after another, he pulled stamps of all countries of the globe, some 
exceedingly rare specimens and others common. I moved up 
closer to him and started the conversation by asking him if he was 
the representative of some stamp collector. " Oh, no," he said, 
"I get them as they come to the office where I am employed." I 
waited, and he and the dealer argued as to the price they were 
worth, until the bargain was consummated, and I was somewhat sur- 



prised to see the young man receive $25.50 for the envelopes and 
their contents. As we walked away together, I pursued my in- 
quiries and speedily found the statement of the clerk in my insu- 
rance office verified. Said my new acquaintance : " I am employed 
in a large life insurance office near here, and the foreign mails 
that arrive from our respective agencies are very large. We have 
branches all over the world, and all the letters addressed to the 
company go through my hands for opening and assorting before 
passing into the hands of the auditor who attends to the balance 
of the business. The stamped envelopes I keep myself, and the 
rest, barring those stamps which I may be asked to give the 
officers of the company, whose children may be interested in the 
collections of foreign postage stamps, I sell to the dealers for what 
I consider a fair price. Of course sometimes the business is better 
than others, but that lot which I sold to-day I have collected for 
two months, so you may judge yourself just what the stamp busi- 
ness is in these large corporations. And then you must also take 
into consideration that the lot I sold up there was just about half 
I get, for I sell a good many to traveling men. By that I mean 
agents who are in the habit of coming into the office looking for 
me to sell them my best and rarest specimens. Why, I know one 
young fellow who makes a very fair living just going the rounds 
of the large offices once a week or so, looking at anything we may 
have new." 

* * * 

Messrs. C. F. Libbie & Co., of Boston, announce that their lease 
for the store at 13 Hay ward Place having expired, they shall vacate 
the place on July 1st, after which date Mr. Libbie may be found at 
No. 6 Beach street, for the purpose of settling accounts ; or may be 
addressed by mail, Box 3236, Boston, Mass. Any arrangements 
for future business will be announced later. Hayward Place has 
witnessed some famous sales during the tenure of the Libbie 
Auction Rooms, and many a visitor to Boston will miss this quaint 
nook in the quiet little byway just off the bustle of busy Wash- 
ington street. 

The fine painting in oil which was donated by Mr. Joseph Jef- 
ferson to the Actors' Fund Fair, and which many persons incline 
to consider even superior to the powerful " Mountain Torrent," by 
Mr. Jefferson, which I saw at Knoedler & Co.'s, and made a men- 
tion of at the time in The Collector, has been purchased for the 
advantage of the fund by Mr. J. G. Butler, Jr., of Youngstown, 
Ohio. Mr. Butler, it is not without interest to remark, is the pos- 
sessor of a fine collection of pictures by native and foreign artists, 
not so numerous as choice in character. Apropos of Mr. Jefferson 
as a painter, I hear that his " Mountain Torrent " is to be repro- 
duced in color as a special art-supplement for the Christmas num- 
ber of one of our best known weekly papers. The picture will be 
shown at the coming summer exhibition of the Brooklyn Art 
Association, to which it has been loaned by the Actors' Order of 
Friendship, which owns it by gift from the actor-artist. 

* * * 

A ruling of decided importance to collectors who bring books 
from abroad has been made in Boston by Judge Putnam, of the 
United States Circuit Court. He has decided that books bound 
in a foreign country more than twenty years ago are entitled to 
entry duty free, although, because of their age and use, they were 
rebound less than twenty years ago. The court says that rebind- 
ing is not binding, which is very true ; but whether the Treasury 
Department will consent to accept this conclusion remains still to 

be seen. 

* * * 

In the last issue of this paper I noted the bequest to the Phila- 
delphia Library Company of a collection of pictures, drawings, etc., 
from the estate of the famous Philadelphia jurist, B. H. Brewster. 
The ascription of this donation was, k appears, aji error. The col- 
lection was, in fact, a bequest from his sister, who died lately 
abroad, and was, I believe, made by her as a memorial of her 
mother, with whose assistance and in whose collaboration the 
foundation of the collection was made. 

* * * 

The exhibition of the collection of the Avery Architectural 
Library, at Columbia College, was an event of the month. The 
library comprises 4,500 volumes, 200 of which — relating to the his- 
tory and practice of architecture, volumes of photographs, profes- 
sional books, and a selection of original drawings made while a 
student, from 1872 to 1879, at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts- formed 
the private library of Henry Ogden Avery. The rest are gifts of 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel P. Avery— books that only an ardent book- 
lover could find ; and purchases made by a committee of the col- 
lege formed in accordance with the provisions of the deed, of the 
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librarian, the professor of the architectural department of the 
School of Mines, and an architect not immediately connected with 
the college, Professor Russell Sturgis. The founders gave $1 5,000 
for these purchases, and §15,000 for an endowment fund, besides 
constant additions of books. The collection is remarkably rich in 
some of the rarest and most valuable volumes, many of them built 
up with valuable extra plates. The college library itself has in- 
creased from 50,000 volumes in 1883 to 140,000 volumes. Its best 
department had been until recently the department of works on 
botany, in which Dr. Torrey took great pride ; but Mr. George H. 
Baker, the librarian, whose erudition is varied and delicate, attends 
impartially to the necessities of all the departments. He has formed 
several collections that are valuable, of books which were inexpen- 
sive,, as a collection of Machiavelli, aided by the sale of the Det- 
mold library, a collection of Dante, and a Goethe collection num- 
bering 700 volumes. The library is open every day, with the ex- 
ception of four or five holidays in the year, from 9 A. M. until 10 
p. M. in the summer, and 1 1 P. M. in the other months. 

* * * 

There is always in Paris some genius who combines the gifts of 
literary wit and artistic skill. . Gavarni, who was as great a char- 
acter student in his way as Balzac ; Daumier, Cham and the rest, 
•have been followed by kindred workers in the great field of human 
nature, each of whom, like them, reflects in his productions the 
moral drift of his time. The strongest of these satirists with 
pencil and pen to-day is J. L. Forain, whose sketches in the 
Courrier Francais have enjoyed a great vogue. Forain is essenti- 
ally a Parisian^ de siecle, as they are fond of calling themselves 
these days. He adopts the impressionistic style in his sketches, 
and revels in the under-current of life, but even when he is most 
cynical his wit never fails him, and when his satire is bitterest it 
is truest. It is well, therefore, that a collection of his sketches, on 
a reduced and convenient scale, should be issued for general pub- 
lic distribution at a modest price. This diverting little volume, 
under the title of " La Comedie Parisienne," with 250 cuts and 
their captions and legends, may be had at Mr. Bouton's. 

* » * 

Apropos of Forain, one of the gems in this collection shows 
Zola at his writing desk with Nana in very unconventional un- 
dress of chemise and pantalon, embracing him from behind, and- 
whispering in his ear : " Dis done, Emile, qtiand fen seras, toi, de 
V Academic lu leur donneras mon addresse ? " In another we see a 
nymph of the Boulevard order peeping from behind her bath- 
room portiere, in the primitive costume of the bath, at an ad- 
mirer with a skull like a goose egg, who, kneeling, cries out : 
" T.u n'es p*s la chaste Suzanne, mats je suis un de tes cinq veil- 
lards" 

* * * 

E. W. Johnson, whose book-shop was turned out of the old 
71st Regiment Armory building at Broadway and Thirty-fifth 
street, by the tearing down of the structure, which is to be replaced 
by the office of the New York Herald, has located himself in the 
vicinity of his former establishment at 649 Sixth avenue. 

* * * 

The German artist-etcher B. Mannfeld, announces the publi- 
cation in limited editions of ten of^ his plates, including the 
magnificent " Schillerplatz in Berlin," "one of the finest etchings 
ever made in Germany. Collectors may obtain prospectuses of 
these plates by addressing the artist, Fasanen-Strasse 12, Chariot - 
tenburg, or Ludwig Moller, art dealer, Liibeck, Germany. 

* * * 

I saw the other day at the house of a friend, whose name be- 
longs to the history of the United States, a most interesting series 
of family portraits. Among them were a number by Thomas 
Sully. How well I remember that amiable old gentleman in his 
cozy old house in Fifth street,«near Chestnut, in the days when I 
clung to the hallucination that Philadelphia could feed and clothe 
me. He was not a great artist, but the kindly nature of the man 
reproduced itself in its work. He saw all nature with a friendly 
eye, and reproduced it as he saw it. His portraits are all good- 
humored and genteel, as he was himself. Yet Sully began far 
down, for he was the son of strolling players in the days when 
actors were vagabonds by act of Parliament. He was born in 
June, 1783, in Horncastle, Lincolnshire, and left to the tender care 
of a poverty-stricken grandmother in Birmingham, while his 
parents were on the stroll from show place to show place. After 
a few years his parents got a permanent engagement in Edinburgh, 
and the child was taken home to them. In 1792, Sully's brother- 
in-law, West, who was manager of Virginia and South Carolina 
theatres, induced the elder Sully to come to America, bringing 
with him his family, comprising four sons of whom Thomas was 



the youngest, and several daughters. The eldest son, Lawrence, 
was a miniature-painter, and practiced his art in Virginia. One 
of his daughters married a French painter named Belzons, who 
had come to_ America and ' found acceptance. Such associa- 
tions as these "quite naturally influenced the boy, who had always 
been addicted to the pencil, and the instruction a/id encourage- 
ment of a school-fellow, Charles Frazier, who was already some- 
what advanced in drawing completed the work. 

* * * 

Tom Sully took his first lesson in art from his chum, Frazier, 
in the Charleston school. In 1795, his father put him to work in 
a broker's office, but he rebelled so vigorously that he was taken 
away and sent to Belzons to learn to paint. Brother-in-law Bel- 
zons was a gentleman with a high temper. Young Tom had a 
temper of his own, too. They got into a row over some of 
Tom's efforts at painting, and the youngster knocked his brother- 
in-law out in one round, and ran away. This was in 1799. Old 
Sully was dead, and his son had no home to return to. He spent 
a night in the streets, and was about to enter the navy as a middy 
when his brother Lawrence sent for him from Richmond. He 
begged a passage from Charleston to Norfolk by sea. tramped 
it to Richmond, and entered into a partnership with his brother 
on the strength of the skill, such as it was, that he had acquired 
from Belzons. In 1801, Lawrence Sully and Thomas were paint- 
ing miniatures together in Norfolk. Lawrence had a family and 
Tom supported it. He taught himself to paint in oil, abandoned 
miniature, saved every penny he could to take him to Europe ; 
but in 1804, Lawrence died, and the younger brother assumed 
charge of his helpless family by marrying his widow. Europe 
vanished like the beautiful dream it was, and he settled down to 

the drudgery of life. 

- * * * 

But fortune had not altogether abandoned him. In 1806, 
Cooper, the tragedian, was in Richmond, and sat to Sully for his 
portrait. ' Cooper' became his friend, and, when he became man- 
ager of the New York Theatre, invited him to that city, pledging 
himself to secure him a thousand dollars' worth of work, and 
giving him credit on the treasurer of the theatre whenever he 
needed money. The actor was as good as his word. Sully set 
up a studio in the theatre and put in his spare time as a pupil 
of Jarvis. He paid Trumbull a hundred dollars to paint a por- 
trait of his wife, so that he could find out how he did it, and 
took*a trip to Boston to study Gilbert Stuart's methods. He 
made a hit. • In 1809, he was in Philadelphia with a contract to 
paint thirty family portraits at $30 apiece. There a friend 
started a subscription to send him to Europe, and raised $1,400 
to be repaid in copies of pictures in the National Gallery. Sully 
left §1,000 with his wife and landed in London with little more 
than §300 in his pocket. For nine months he lived on this and 
painted. Then he found himself without a farthing, and friends 
had to subscribe to help him home. Benjamin West had got to 
know and like him, and wrote to Philadelphia in his favor and 
praise. The result was that when he got home he was in fashion 
after a sort. Thenceforth his career was a comparatively smooth 
one. After a few vicissitudes, he became steadily prosperous ; 
Stephen Girard built him a house suitable for painting and ex- 
hibition purposes; full employment, increased reputation, in- 
creased prices were his, and he ran his course to a mellow and 
respected age, which was terminated by death in 1872. 

* * * 

Some of the stories Sully used to tell of his life in that toilsome 
past to which he had served such an apprenticeship, shed a signif- 
icant light on the sort of fight art had to make for an existence 
in those days. One of his reminiscenses, and a favorite one, was 
of a Christmas dinner he and his brother Lawrence's family ate in 
Norfolk, in 1803, while Lawrence was away at Richmond seeking 
work. There was nothing in the house except some corn meal 
and some sweetmeats ; no money to buy nor credit at the store. 

"Capital, Sally!" said cheerful Tom; "we'll have Indian meal 
cakes, and the children shall have the goodies in the bargain." 

Through such privations as these, without a public and without 
a capital, it is a wonder even that he got as far as he did. 

* * * 

As it was, he got as far as eminent respectability in art. There 
is no inspiration in his pictures. He never was guilty of a tour de 
force. But he painted good portraits from a fresh, clean palette. 
His George Frederick Cooke, as Richard III, in the Philadelphia 
Academy, and his portraits of Dr. Rush and Commodore Decatur, 
in our own City Hall, are excellent examples of him. Up to 1830 
when he was in his prime, his work was honorable, if not glorious 
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to him, and until his powers failed him entirely very late in life, 
his industrious brush did not discredit the hand that held it. The 
only absurdity which mars Sully's art is his " Washington Crossing 
the Delaware," which at last accounts was in the Boston Museum. 
It is one of those historical pieces that remind one of the old 
travelling panorama. Its origin was an order which the artist re- 
ceived in 1818, from the Legislature of North Carolina for two full- 
length portraits of Washington. He suggested instead an histori- 
cal painting, and without waiting to have his proposal acted upon, 
commenced his painting of "Washington Crossing the Delaware." 
He spent several" years upon this painting ; ran into debt on ac- 
count of it, and, when it was finished, North Carolina rejected it, 
and he sold it to a dealer for the price of the paint and the can- 
vas. In jifstice to Sully, I must say that he was ashamed of his 
work himself when the fever of ambition passed away. " What 
firewood I could make of it if I only had it now," he used to say. 
How it got into the Boston Museum collection, I do not know ; 
probably as one of the many curiosities secured for that venerable 
institution because they were curiosities. 

* * # 

A familiar figure at the book and picture auctions, of New York 
is a burly gentleman, elderly as to years, Teutonic as to origin, 
bearded and unconventional in dress to the verge of slovenliness. 
He has a laugh whose heartiness is contagious, knows everyone, 
and has an opinion of everyone he knows, which he expresses 
with fearlessness and a fine fluency of expression. Herr Emil 
Seitz is not as well known to the artists of the new generation as 
the old, but he is a valuable man in our art world. He was the 
manager and showman of Albert Bierstadt's pictures in the days 
of that painter's earlier successes ; he ran the once famous Dus- 
seldorf Gallery, published A. H. Ritchie's once popular engraving 
of Huntington's " Lady Washington and her Court," as is known 
to every connaisseur and collector of engravings in the city. The 
chances of time have not dealt over-kindly with Herr Seitz, but 
his commercial decadence has not impaired his appretiation of 
life. What enjoyment there is in it he extracts from it, and over 
any wassail, from a brimmer of champagne to a stoup of Ring- 
ler's beer, which he swears by as the best brew of the season, he is 
a man well worth meeting, and is one no one will part from with- 
out regret and without remembrance. 

* * * 

In an article on caricaturing in one of our magazines, thg. late 
Frank Bellew was credited with having started the first comic 
paper here. This is not so. The first caricature paper, pure and 
simple in New York was Judy. It was started nearly half a cen- 
tury ago by Edward Woolf, at that time probably the best known 
orchestra leader in America. Edward Woolf was a genius. He 
combined the talents of musician, artist and litterateur in an 
eminent degree. . His musical compositions were almost number- 
less, and many of them are popular to-day, as a rule, under the 
names of other musicians, who have revived them. He led the 
orchestras at Burton's old and new theatres, and at Mitchell's 
Olympic in its prime, and was equally well known out of town. 
He founded Judy himself, made all the sketches and wrote all the 
letter press for it, and it was a failure. The idea was taken up in 
England, however, where, by the way, Woolf was a musician of 
repute before he came here, and the London Judy, which is now a 
splendid property, is the result. The founder of The American 
Judy was in every way a remarkable man. He was one of those 
whom we speak of as having lived before their time. The talents 
which in the present generation would make* rich man of him 
left him to die a poor one. The only heritage he left his sons was 
an education and his name, to both of which they have done 

justice. 

* * * 

The elder Woolf was more than a mere musician ; he was a 
composer of decided originality, a writer of keen wit and excellent 
discretion, a spirited amateur artist, and I know not what else 
besides. When I knew him he was a gentle, jovial old man, full 
of ripe humor and shrewd drollery, a trifle sobered but not soured 
by a long life of labor with scant reward, and poor. He died some 
fifteen years back. This man left a corporal's guard of sons, who 
in a remarkable degree illustrate the heredity of gifts. The widest 
known is Ben Woolf, of Boston, the author of "The Mighty Dol- 
lar." He is a musician and leads an orchestra ; he is an artist, 
and writes some of the juslest and pungent art criticisms printed 
in this country ; he is a playwright and a dramatic critic, and the 
husband of what was one of the sweetest soubrettes on the Ameri- 
can stage, Josie Orton, now a comfortable matron at the head ot 
a family. Scarcely less prominent is M. A, Woolf, the caricaturist' 



originally an actor, but for the past dozen years or so known as 
the contributor of some of the drollest of pictorial witticisms to the 
illustrated press. This Woolf is also a painter, and has exhibited 
with marked success in various exhibitions here and out of town. 
Another of the sons is Professor Solomon Woolf, who is, if I am 
not in error, the instructor in mathematics in the College of the 
City of New York. He is also an artist, painting less like an 
amateur than a professional, and his criticisms and papers on art 
are highly esteemed by the cognoscenti. A fourth of the family 
is Albert Woolf, a volatile gentleman, who for years combined the 
contradictory vocations of a dealer in ostrich feathers, a politician 
and a sculptor, with decided success. Every one of these Woolfs 
is a wit and a satirist, like his father before him ; and these other 
gifts were the legacies, I am told, of a couple of other brothers 
still, whom I do not know. It is a curious category of talents ; 
musician and playwright ; actor and caricaturist ; philosopher and 
mathematician ; wire-puller and merchant; and with so strong an 
artistic development in all that they might turn to art entirely 
and win reputation and a living by it, if not actual fame and 
wealth. It is not every father who can leave so substantial a 

legacy to his sons. 

* * * 

There used to be a book collector in this city who was the terror, 
of all who knew him. He was well-to-do, and a very learned man. 
He was a great buyer of bookstand, owned a fine library, but no- 
body else's library was safe if it contained a book he coveted. For 
a long time his victims did not suspect him. He would call, spend 
an hour or two among their books and go away. Finally one 
bibliomaniac, who had suffered most severely, had his suspicions 
aroused. Even then he dared not utter them, so he went to his 
lawyer about it. The lawyer had him make out a list of the vol- 
umes he had lost. They were-all of extreme rarity and great value. 
Armed with this list, the lawyer called on the suspected man and 
introduced himself as a collector of books from the West. He had 
heard of the gentleman as a bibliophile of authority, and wished 
to consult him about some books which had been offered him be- 
fore he concluded upon their purchase or rejection. 

" What were the books? " his host asked. 

He ran off the titles of several of the stolen volumes. 

" Nonsense ! " said his host. " Nobody can sell you them. I 
own the only copies in the country." 

• Next day the lawyer wrote a letter which resulted in the resto- 
ration of the spoil to its rightful owner. How many rare books 
belonging to other collectors remain in the collection — for it has 
never been sold, for obvious reasons- 1 — no one can say. At any 
rate, when this learned bibliophile visited other bibliophiles there- 
after they kept their bookcases locked, and showed him what he 
wanted to see volume by volume, making sure to get one back 
before they passed another to him. They recognized his perilous 
mania as an incurable weakness ; and while they tolerated him on 
account of his erudition, they did so as One accepts a necessary 

evil. 

* * * 

These criminal monomaniacs occur in all the ramifications which 
the craze for collecting things has taken. Women as well as men 
swell their ranks. There are persons of ample means and abun^ 
dant intelligence who are watched in every picture, book and curio 
shop they enter with hawk's eyes. If they were '" common people " 
the police would have had them in hand long ago. As it is, they, 
like the fashionable shoplifter, come under the merciful category 
of kleptomaniacs, which is a very pretty title for a very ugly fact. 
There is, however, a class of professional thieves which preys upon 
the museums and dealers for purposes of gain. These knaves steal 
from one dealer to sell to another, and rob a public museum to 
dispose of their spoil to some tradesman who has a weakness of 
the eyes when the price at which he can purchase a rare object is 
suspiciously low. I was chatting with a bookseller one afternoon 
when a fine-looking, elderly gentleman, scrupulously attired, came 
in. He had a small package under his arm. He set it down on 
the desk and remarked in a matter-of-fact way that these were 
duplicates of some books he owned, and he supposed he might as 
well sell them and devote their price to the purchase of others. 
The books were all valuable— small volumes of rare old editions. 
The bookseller asked him to put a price on them. The visitor 
asked him to fix a price. The dealer demurred and the other then 
set a figure. The bookseller requested him to come in in the 
course of a couple of hours, to which he agreed, and he was not 
out of the store before the proprietor said to me : " Every one of 
these books is stolen. This one belongs to so-and-so, this one to 
so-and-so," and so on. Each bookseller has a private price mark, 
which he makes in pencil on each book of value in his stock. 
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When he sells a book lie removes the mark with a rubber. The 
thief had simply stolen these volumes here and there and not taken 
the precaution to remove the mark, and the dealer to whom he 
had offered them for sale had identified them. The books were 
returned to their owners. When the thief returned for his money 
he was given a list of names and told to go there and collect. It 
is scarcely necessary to state whether he went or not, I imagine 

The Numismatical Society 

AT the American Numismatic and Archaeological Society's regular 
meeting at the Academy of Medicine Building, 17 West 43d 
street, on May 15, President Parish presiding, the Executive Com- 
mittee reported that the proposition for resident membership of Louis 
Meredith Howland, and for corresponding membership of Rev. 
William King Eddy, of Sidon, Syria, and Charles H. Huberich, of 
San Antonio, Texas, had been received and approved. The Execu- 
tive Committee was authorized to solicit subscriptions for $500 to 
cover the expenses of printing annual proceedings and papers read 
before the society to date, together with a history of the society, roll 
of members, etc.; also to cover the expenses of removal to the new 
quarters in the Academy of Medicine Building, fittings, etc. Mr. 
A. C. Zabriskie, as chairman of the Building Committee, reported 
that he felt much good had been accomplished, for through the com- 
mittee's, endeavors the society had changed its former uncomfortable 
quarters to new and permanent ones which were all that could be 
desired. 

The Publication Committee reported that they were going ahead 
with the printing of proceedings, and would hope to place them in the 
hands of members before the next regular meeting. The Librarian 
reported additions of five bound volumes and twenty pamphlets. 
The books were gifts of Smithsonian Institution, Chas. H. Huberich, 
H. R. Drowne, Lyman H. Low and B. L. Belden. The Curator of 
Numismatics reported two very important donations: a collection of 
some two or three hundred tokens of Holland, comprising 
quite a collec ion of these pieces from Daniel Parish, Jr.; also 
from the former treasurer, Mr, Benjamin Belts, a large iron safe, 
specially arranged for the storage of the most valuable coins and 
medals. On motion the society tendered Mr. Betts a special vote of 
thanks for his useful and valuable gift. The Curator of Archaeology 
requested an 'allotment of space in which to exhibit archseological 
specimens, and hoped it would lead to additions in that department. 

Mr. D. Z. Noorian, an American who acted as interpreter for the 
Catherine Lorillard Wolfe and University of Pennsylvania expedi- 
tions to explore regions around Babylonia, was introduced to the 
society. A letter of good wishes was read from corresponding mem- 
ber J. A. Bolen, of Springfield, Mass. 



SHAKESPEARE IN OMAHA 



A New Art Salesroom 



THE season of the Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms being practically 
ended, the summer at this establishment will be largely devoted 
to extending and improving the place, with a view to the largest 
possible expansion of its-business. A part of this labor involves the 
building of a gallery, in which the most numerous collection of pic- 
tures may be shown by day under an admirably-planned system of 
top-lighting. This new gallery, which will measure 28x125 feet of 
floor, will be ready in ample time for the opening of the fall season, 
and contracts for picture sales may be negotiated at any time during 
the summer against, the inauguration of the new annex. The pro- 
visions for the display and sale of fine furniture, bric-a-brac, tapes- 
tries and other objects of art will also be amplified, and it is expected 
that the renovated Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms will be, in their en- 
tirety, one of the most capacious and commodious sales establish- 
ments in the country. 

Relics and Rubbish 



Joseph Braddon, of Yonkers^N. Y., has in his possession an Indian 
flint ax which weighs about eight pounds and was found by some 
workmen digging on the Morrell farm at Scarborough, near by. 

Alderman Henry G. Miller, of Lebanon, Pa., has a number of in- 
teresting local documents, land deeds, etc., dating back to the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, and containing autographs of 
Thomas Penn, Caspar Wistar and many other Pennsylvania notables. 
_ Mrs. Elizabeth Frank, of Baltimore, Md., possesses a curious 
little collection of Martin Luther relics, including a cross and pair of 
earrings once worn by the great reformer's mother, and a Bible and 
a tea cup which are' credited to the same ownership — in spite of the 
fact that tea was unknown in Germany in'goodFrau Luther's time. 

Mrs. Augusta W. Parker, of Milford, Mass., has presented to the 
Wilde Memorial Library, at Acton, Mass., a pair of old-fashioned 
shoe-buckles and a lock of hair, relics of James Hayward, one of the 
Minute Men of 1775 who was killed at Lexington. 



(Special Correspondence of The Collector) 

IN a recent issue of The Collector was reviewed Mr. D. M* 
Tredwell's extremely interesting "Monograph on Privately 
Illustrated Books," and in this work occurs the following : 

Many of our readers will be surprised to learn that some of the 
rarest illustrated books in the country are to be found in Nebraska. 
The collection of W. H. Wyman, of Omaha, occupies that enviable 
position; there are too illustrated volumes in Mr. Wyman's library, 
containing nearly 10,000 extra illustrations. 

Of the " Works of Shakespeare," he has the Routledge edition, 1881, . 
edited by Staunton and illustrated by Gilbert. This work he has ex- 
tended to forty volumes by the insertion of 2,681 prints, with espe- 
cially printed title page to each volume. Volume I is "Life," with 
no illustrations, pertaining to the life only. Volume II, " Life," with 
135 portraits only. Volumes III to XXXIX are the thirty-seven plays, 
one to each volume, with 2,365 prints. Volume XL is the poems, con- 
taining 71 extra illustrations. As to the illustrations, they were sent 
with the original volumes to W. W. Sabin, London, in January, 1882. 
Mr. Sabin had the work in hand a year and a half, collecting addi- 
tional illustrations and improving poor ones, etc. Some of them are 
very fine. A water color of Shakespeare's house was prepared espe 
cially for this work, which was bound in London and returned in 1883. 

Also a " Biography of William Shakespeare," by Charles Knight. 
This is the largest edition; the 'pages are 13x9 inches. . It is illus- 
trated by 130 inserted prints of portraits and scenes illustrative of 
Shakespeare's life. Amongst the portraits is an undoubted impression 
of the Droeshout copperplate, first attached to the folio of 1623. This 
copy bears that date, but was attached to some other work. Superbly 
bound in brown morocco by Karrmann of Cincinnati. 

Also, W. H. Wyman's " Bibliography of the Bacon-Shakespeare 
Controversy," with subsequent papers, extra illustrated by portraits, 
mostly photographs, of sixty of the prominent writers on the subject. 

" Dictionary of American Biography," by Francis S. Drake, Boston, 
1881; one volume extended to twenty volumes by the insertion of 
3,160 portraits. These are of all classes — steel, colored, and an occa- 
sional photograph — and include 1,614 different persons mentioned in 
the work. Of Washington there are thirty; Lincoln, thirty-one. 
There are some drawings in India ink, made expressly for the work. 
Bound by Karrmann of Cincinnati. 

"Library Notes," by A. P. Russell, 1881; one volume extended to 
three; illustrated by portrait of the author and 352 portraits of cele- 
brated authors and others mentioned in the work. An interesting 
and excellently illustrated work. 

"The Stage," by James E. Murdoch, 1880. One volume extended 
to two by the insertion of 129 prints, many old and rare portraits of 
actors in character. 

" Life of Horace Greeley," by L. D. Ingersoll, 1873. One volume 
extended to three by the insertion of 380 illustrations of his immediate 
contemporaries and political associates, a peculiar autograph letter, 
and about twenty different portraits of Greeley. 

*' History of the Flag of the United States of America," by Admiral 
George H. Preble, 1880. One volume extended to three, with 259 
illustrations, mostly of persons prominently connected with the mili- 
tary and naval history of the United States. 

The above are not all, but constitute the most attractive and valu- 
able of the list. 

Flattering as Mr. Tredwell's tribute to the collection of Mr. 
Wyman is, it does not do that gentleman all the justice he de- 
serves. Mr. Wyman came from Cincinnati about a year ago with 
his family to cast his fortunes among us. He brought with him a 
most excellent library of some 1,200 volumes, culled from his Cin- 
cinnati books, numbering 2,200 ; 600 of them are Shakespearian. 
Two hundred are devoted to the discussion, " Did Bacon write 
Shakespeare's Plays?" and about 100 volumes are extra- illus- 
trated. These two subjects are what Mr. Wyman admits to be his 
hobbies— he believes every man should have a hobby or two and 
should ride them, and from these he has derived much that was 
at once pleasant and educational. Of the remaining volumes 
there are old books, new books, reference books and books such 
as those would ' enjoy who have drunk " deep of the Pierian 
spring." 

Of rare old books there are " Biblia Sacra," a very early speci- 
men of printing without title-page, or colophon, or date ; having 
initial letters rubricated, and is in fine order. Mr. Wyman places 
its date not earlier than 1480. The famous old " Breeches" Bible, 
1614, is so called on account of the translation of the third chap- 
ter Genesis, seventh verse, thus : " Then the eyes of them both 
were opened and they knew that they were naked and they sewed 
fig leaves together and made themselves breeches." This is bound 
in the same volume with Sternhold & Hopkins' " Whole Booke of 
Psalmes" (1633) and a concordance, 1613. Among others are 
" Beza's Sermons," in vellum binding, 1687, " Raleigh s History of 



